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SHAKSPEARE: BACON 


In Basii Montagu’s Works of 


Lord 


* Pina | 


battle 


nere 


Ba 


vol. iv., facing title, is an engraved portrait of | 


at the age of sixty-five, as Montag 


irregular notice at the commencem 


l 


of that chaotic edition. It is fro: 


by Van Somer,—Paul, I suppose, 
know whether his brother Bernard 
England. It seems to be a fine lil 
also as a work of art, though, 

stiff. His portrait of the first Ea 
at Chatsworth, is said to be equa 
Bacon’s portri rit does not appear to 
at the age of sixty-five, as stated 

tagu. It would be more like fift 
five. Can any reader of “N. & 
this portrait now is?) Van Some 


eu 


me t 


DY 
y 
) 


re 


and signed all his portraits ; if so, th 


portant question might be con 
Every year that passes adds more 
portance to everything connect¢ 

writings of Lord Bacon. The : attr 
of Shakspeare’s Plays, as the o1 
rate, main source of them, is 


quite a literature, and fresh attention 


it this very month in Fraser. 
know, by the way, what X. Y. Z. 


} 


Ba 


-two 


refined and noble features of a Shakspeare ” ; does 
ws speak of the Chandos portrait, the Stratford 
bust, the fancy thing in the Abbey by Roubiliac, 
the mask from the German rag-shop, or what? I 


| have always taken the Jansen bust, at Stratford, 


for the only authentic one, and the result of 


| physiognomical criticism applied to that is that it 


wag modelled from a posthumous cast—that the 

» is simply ridiculous in its want of proportion. 
It is a hop-o’-my-thumb nose; a very abortion 
nd abnorn ity, placed a i n ose juxta 
position with the frightful and gigantic upper lip. 
he moustache is most artistically treated ; it is 


shape 1 like a mouth, d where the 


| mouth ought to be. The mouth below is a small 
| mouth ; t, whenever I look at tl . I feel 


hat Malone performed quite an art 

the world daubing it all over with 

artist to re-colour one of the 

I doubt not but the whole will 

solutely hideous, so flagrant the dis- 

Th sh ul IS large and we ll-shapen 

satisfy : requirements. Assuredly, 

| were asl i whet I the Vai momel 

the Janser S vod n to the 
ian to whom was due 1¢ miraculou coinage of 
he plays, I should decide for the man of the por- 
Has it ever been STAT » urm ed, or sug 

ibout t Jansen, one of the 
me, was ever employed upon 

of the ex-ma ver of “the 

tie l d wn, r some years 

s Warwi kshire ner This 

to me, like all the rest, passing strange. 

he subject is thus raised, I may be allowed to 
wd for what it is worth, nothing or something, 
the reader shall please, a kind of conviction 
t has always thr ist itself upon me whilst read- 
the \ t there was : very n iticeable 
them; that the plot, con- 

nd philosophic universality of 

and of f mind betokened one type of in- 

uilst the other type be longed to a poet 


proper, as phrase-maker to the multitude. Let 
| other intaniics Gin. on, f course. they will: 


i bu I shall stand to til chang my nature, and 


sil 


SuLy 


ne! 


growing 


I 


eauns 


ally 


, 
arawn 


100 


th it the convictions that spring from it. It 
ppears to me always a most prodigious : bsurdity 
st. as Schl re and all 

faculty which distinguishes 

poet from the minor poet, the 

Coleridge is equally absurd ; his 

often saved him from such error, but 
Invention and creation are indeed the 

; faculties, but not in the sense of construct- 
nything, nor of building up a total out of 
ynsecutive acts, of pre-calculating reason, nor the 
p cing together of all the knowledge collectable 
on a subject and building a narrative, tale, o1 


by “the | plot out of it. When Coleridge was asked by a 
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lady what was the moral of Christabel, he replied, 
““ Madam, I did not know that it wanted a moral.” 
The fact is, it has none, and, still worse, it has no 
purpose whatever; but it is one of the most 
unique bits of real poetry in the whole world, for 
all that. It thrills a competent reader in every 
fibre with its pathos, its weirdness, its dream- 
power, its refined aerial melody, which wakens up 
the hidden things, remote and near, lying dormant 
in the wide and diffused province of the soul 
itself. It is the sublime gift and felicity of 
words that does this. A poetic soul vibrates 
language so as to awaken movements in a kin- 
dred soul that the words, as words, appear not 
caleulated to reach out to, nor to touch. 

If Scott, who was no poet at all, as I reckon 
poetry, could have worked with Coleridge as a 
narrator and thread-furnisher, there would have 
been nothing since Shakspeare’s Plays, Goethe 
not excepted, equal to the birth-issue of that 
marriage act. I fancy this was known in the 
bright Elizabethan day when young thought burnt 
divinely clear, and that Beaumont and Fletcher 
tried to accommodate themselves to a then recog- 
nized necessity, as Shakspeare and some other one 
had before them actually succeeded in doing. 
Bacon, I should think, did not write the Plays ; 
Shakspeare, I should think, did not construct the 
Plays. But that the one furnished the matter, the 
thread, the catholic knowledge, and much of the 
large, cool, reasonable philosophy to be found in 
them; whilst Shakspeare gave the melody; the 
phrase-making was his, the vibratory words, and 
all the passionate things that hang about and are 
suggested by them. If minute examination can 
plausibly introduce Bacon as the male germinator 
of these marvels, whilst Shakspeare enwombs them 
plastically, then all who can endure my view will 
be prepared to cordially accept the new theory, 
and find a hitherto inexplicable wonder simple. 

One word more. Burns cannot construct, yet is 
he a giant poet. Byron cannot construct. Swin- 
burne says he is no lyrist ; I say he is nothing 
else, and the greatest of them, not, perhaps, alto- 
gether in the narrow sense of perfect song and 
perfect ode writing, but in the large sense a 
sublime singer to the universal lyre, which, great- 
wifted as he is, Mr. Swinburne himself will never 
be. Homer is not constructive. He flashes a 300 
year old tale: the backbone ribs and all set forms 
are given him. Milton constructs nothing, or very 
little : the Bible furnishes to him his bone frame. 
Dante has no plot nor plan, no preached-about 
grand constructiveness. He takes a supernatural 
walk with Virgil, and inscribes about its path, as 
he goes, incidents sublimely felt and softly melo- 
dized, like notes floating forth from the harp of the 
golden sun-god, Harper of Harpists, incidents 
in the shape of hard beliefs and square-cut mis- 
beliefs. There crowd into his poem all the super- 





stitious folk-lore fairy dreams of the strange, poetic, 
ignorant, medizval, Romano-Gothic, blue-curtained 
Italy he dwelt in and loved so well. The spiri- 
tualism of all the Church phantoms and dogma- 
dreams, and the concrete devotional fancies of the 
populace, and the whole philosophic essence of the 
book-lore of his time, with theory legal and govern- 
mental superadded, he inweaves in this the 
sublimest chant of the saddest and loftiest chanter 
that ever lifted a hymn devout of praise to the 
great Witness who looks down in sorrow on the 
vast drama of man’s misery below. If Byron, 
Milton, Homer, Dante, construct nothing, but only 
vibrate in unison to the harmony of the sphere, 
and so convey to us the baser-born, as prophets 
might and vaticinators, some taste of the music of 
God as it pealed through their ear and era, I 
think I shall not greatly derogate from Shak- 
speare if I despoil him of the beggarly elements of 
his plots and his material philosophies, and class 
him amid the glorious company of master-singers 
through al) time—the men who crown an epoch 
and burn for ever after with an eternal glory, 
because that in their day their ear was true to find, 
and their heart was bold to utter, what no other 
could, or, being able, dared sum up in song its 
Canticle of Canticles. C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


JOHN BUNYAN. 

As our old dreamer is again upon the tapis, per- 
haps you will allow me a word or two about him and 
his famous book. Much has been said in regard to 
the originality of the Pilgrim’s Progress, and al- 
though the author declares “’Tis all my own,” people 
will persevere with their suggestions to the con- 
trary, and the inspired tinker is still begrudged the 
sole invention of his matchless allegory. Without 
swelling the cry of detraction, if one of the candi- 
dates for a share of the honour will bear a word more 
in its favour, it is, I think, The Tablet of Cebes which 
has been mentioned as probably supplying a hint 
to Bunyan. The Greek original was, of course, a 
sealed book to him, but it became available in 
1610, when John Healey’s translation was pub- 
lished ; and it was upon the supposition that this 
little book might have fallen into his hands that 
the late George Offor made his slight allusion to it. 

Bunyan’s biographer, however, seems to have 
been unaware that the well-known John Davis, of 
Kidwelly, published in 1670 a translation of Cebes; 
and as his works were principally cheap books for 
the people, this was not unlikely to have fallen 
into Bunyan’s hands. If any gentleman having a 
copy of his Epictetus and Cebes will look at the 
folding “ piece of sculpture ” (13 by 94 in.) in the 
last, entitled “‘ An Embleme, or Representation of 
Humane Life,” he will, I think, be forcibly struck 
with the probability that it had come under the 
eye of Bunyan. 
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The picture displays a rocky eminence, divided 
into compartments : at the base the rising genera- 
tion are crowding towards a gate presided over by 
queenly Imposture, who offers her intoxicating 
goblet to the youths as they pass through ; while 
Genius, on the other side, a veritable evangelist in 
appearance, is imploring the crowd to be temperate 
in their draught of pleasure. Once inside, we find 
another division, with a second wicket, in the up- 
ward direction, at which stands Genius again, 
exhibiting an open book, towards which only few 
persons are wending their way, the bulk having 
turned aside on their first entrance to the by- 
paths leading to various forms of vice. The next 
compartment shows the same passing away to the 
broad roads on the part of the multitude, and the 
same sparsity of pilgrims holding on towards the 
next ascending wicket ; the rugged obstructions of 
the way are here inducing a retrograde movement 
among the faint-hearted, while fewer resolute 
pedestrians are unflaggingly marching on their 
way. The Christian of our picture, with the assist- 
ance of a friendly hand, is seen surmounting a 
“hill difficulty,” and finally attaining the summit 
where he is received by True Doctrine, conducted 
to the Temple of Saturn, and there crowned. The 
stout-hearted pilgrims, who reach the goal, are the 
very types of Bunyan’s Christian heroes. in their 
primitive garb; one, indeed, with the porten- 
tous “‘ burden upon his back,” is defending himself 
from the attacks of an enemy. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress was not printed until 
1678, while Davis’s Cebes appeared in 1670. If 
Bunyan had taken this suggestive book into prison 
with him, a mind like his, pondering over the 
picture and its accompanying text, might have 
easily been brought to the practicability of re- 
casting and christianizing the old heathen’s em- 
blem ; and, if so, the masterly way in which the 
author worked it out and adapted it to his purpose 
fully justifies him in claiming this imperishable 
allegory to be “ all his own.” 

ALEXANDER GARDYNE. 

Hackney. 


SPELLING REFORMS.—No. V. 

We have now passed in review some 2,200 words 
numerically, a third of the words in ordinary use. 
Our sole reforms have been the reduction of ex- 
ceptions to general rules, and in no instance have 
we deviated from the three dogmas laid down for 
guidance in our first paper. 

1. In spelling reforms, nothing must be done to 
render our existing literature antiquated and un 
readable. If every suggestion made were carried 
out, the general aspect of our pages would remain 
the same. The difference would not be more 
striking than that between labour and labor, 


favour and favor. 
2. Nothing must be done to make 


etymology 


fleuriste (flower being the French fleur); 





more intricate and obscure. In every case but 
one, we have pleaded for the restoration of words 
to their etymological ranks. The one exception is 
the abolition of the suffix -ible, as -able will do as 
well, and the present distinction is a delusion and 
a snare. 

3. Nothing must be done to make the task of 
learning to read more laborious and perplexing. 
All the reforms proposed would render the task of 
reading, as well as of spelling, easier, by removing 
exceptions, the great stumbling-stone of learners. 

We are, no doubt, a learned nation, and hav« 
undertaken to educate the entire population ; our 
literature is second to none in the world ; we are 
extremely sensitive about our classical tastes, and 
no dictionaries make so great a point as ours of 
giving the derivation of words : but, with all this, 
our spelling is atrocious, and, strange to say, is 
worst in those very points in which we pride ou 
selves the most. We cannot open a dictionary at 
random, but some anomaly stares us in the face. 
Let us try :—“ Resistance,” from the Latin 
resistens; then why not “ Resistense”? “ Ossic.e, 
from the Latin ossiculum; then why not “ Ossi 
cule”? “Mantis,” Saxon mentel, German 
mantel ; then why in the world should the word bs 
transmogrifyed into “ Mantle”? “ EXERCISABLE,” 
Latin “Friotace,” French flottage. 
“Froor,” Ang.-Saxon flore. “ Fiorist,” French 
then 
why not flower and flowerist ? And so on, by 
scores and hundreds. If any one were now to 
attempt to introduce a word wrongly derived, 
scholars would set their faces against it like a flint ; 
yet make we no effort to purge from existing words 
the leaven of solecism and barbarism, but rathei 
stand up in its defence, as a mother for a rickety 
child. But now to Hecuba. 

What I would bring under notice in this paper 
are the suffixes -an¢ in connexion with -ent, -anc 
in connexion with -ence, and -anse in connexion 
with -ense. Let us see if something cannot be 
done to simplify this six-fold difficulty. 

There are 256 words terminating in the suffi 
-ant, and nearly 700 in -ent ; 219 ending in -ance, 
and 226 in ; 1 in -anse, and 6 in 
Altogether words. The one in -anse is 
entranse, which is now generaily written with 
¢, and ought at once to be brought back again 
(French transé 

The six in -ense are condense (condenso), dispens 
dispenso), expense(expensum), ¢mmense(immensus), 
prepense (preependeo, the supine), and 
(re—compenso). It will be seen at a glance that 
the termination -ense in all but one of these word 
is radical, and cannot touched ; not so the 
c in words ending in -ence. This might be changed 
to s, and, indeed, should be so. A few examples 
will suffice for proof. “ Acquiescence,” why not 
acquiescens)? “ Adolescence,” why 


exvercere, 


-encé 


1,508 
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recompen 
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(adolescens) ? “‘ Cadence” (cadens), 
(coalescens), “decence” (decens), 
* efflorescence ” (efflorescens _ * innocence ” (inno- 
cens), “ licence” (licens), “precedence ” (preecedens), 
and soon. In other cases, the -ce represents the 
Latin -tia, as magnificence (magnificentia), munifi- 
cence (munificentia), &c.; but it would be no 
outrage to spell these words munificense, magnifi- 
cense. If. therefore, the little mountain of six 
words cannot move, Mahomet, with 226, may go 
to the mountain, by which means a very great 
perplexity will be got over by the abolition of 
-ence, and the invariable termination of the two 
groups in the one suffix, -ense. 

The same may be said of the suffix -ance. The 
one word in -anse cannot be changed without out 
raging its etymology ; but the 219 in -ance might, 
and, indeed, should, be changed to -anse. Let us 
take a dozen words at random :— 

APPEARANCE,” Latin apparens. 
“ Batance,” Latin bilanz, through the French. 


not adolescense 


* coalescence ” 


“ CouNTENANCE,” Latin continens, through the 
French. 
“ ForBEARANCE,” being from our native verb 


forber-an, is free to take either ¢ or s. 

“ GoverNANCE,” Latin gubernans, through the 
French. 

“ MAINTENANCE, 
the French. 

“ PERFORMANCE,” 

*‘ REMEMBRANCE,” 
the French. 

* RESONAN( E, ” Latin resonans. 

*VaLAnce,” being a corruption of the Norman 
valaunt, is free to take either -ce or -se in the 
place of -t 

“ VicgiLaAnce,” Latin rigilans. 

And so on with the rest. The only one word 
which has any show of right to end in -ance is the 
monosyllable “lance” (Latin lancea), in German 
lanze. This may seem at first sight somewhat 
startling, but so it is. The other monosyllable S 
are “dance” (French danser glance” (Dutch 
glans); “trance” (French transe), &c. The re 
duction of the four terminations to two would 
a great boon to young spellers, and would relieve 
many of older growth of much perplexity. | 
would ruthlessly abolish the two abnormal tet 
minations -ance and -ence, which at the best have 
only French leave for their naturalization. 

In regard to the terminations -ant and -a 
[-ance], if they are meant to represent the first 
Latin conjugation, every word belonging to one of 
the other three conjugations should be expelled 
from the group. To “the 


general” the ter 
mination speaks an unknown tongue, but to - 
scholar every word p 


irading the conjugational «a 
with no right to: it » Trojan in Greek armour 
In our first pape rwe showed a long list of wort is 
ending in -able not of the first conjugation; we 


’ Latin manus—tenens, through 
Latin pe rfon mans, 


Latin rememorans, through 





»| French 


| 


| 
| 


will now do the same with the suffixes -ant and 
-ance ? 

Admittance, admittable, omittance, permittance, 
remittance, but pe rmisstble, omissible, remissible. 
remittent (mittére). 
‘nocere), through the French. 


pendant, dependance ; 


Annoyance 

Appendant, dependant, 
also appendent, dependent, pendent, depende ney, 
independence (pendére). The “a” 
form is the older. Some modern lexicographer: 
timidly give the “e” form in a suggestive fashion ; 
but if derivation is worth a straw in English spell 
ing, the “a” form ought to be tabooed. 

Ascendant, descendant (the noun), 
the adj.), ascendable but descendible, 
but ascendance (ascendére, descendére). Can any- 
thing justify the vacillation from a toe, and e to7? 
and who is to learn spelling when folly like this i 
tolerated 

Assistant, assistance; resistant, resistance, irre 
> but resistible, resistibility, irresistible. 
irresistibility (assistére, 

Att ndant. attendance By 
but supe rintendent, supe rintendence, intensible, in- 
tensify, and tendency. Conjugation is not mucl 
regarded here. 

Complainant, 
through the French. 
level.” 

( ‘ompla isant, ¢ omplaisance © 
liant ; pleasance, unpleasant 
c. (placére), through the French. 
but connivent (connivere’ 
confide nt, confide nee; diffident, 

The first is French. 

(conterére, perf. contrivi), through 
the French controuver. There is also the French 
word contrition, more regular. 
conve yabli ° 


inde pe ndent, 


desce nde nf 
asce nde ney 


sistance 
resistére) 


intendant, tendance: 


complainable (com- ~plangére L. 
As if from complanare, “to 


compliance , com- 


pleasant, a hybrid), 


f 
Connivance, 
Confidant, 

dence fidé re). 


Contrivane 


diffi- 


Conveyance conveyancer; purvey- 
ance (vehére). 

Coan want, cogn isance > recoqn isant, recog Lisance 
sable (cognoscere), through the French. 
Covenant (convenire), through the French. 
Defendant, defendable, defensative (through the 
- but defi nsible, defensi defendére 
Dividant, dividable: but dividend (dividére). 
Dormant, with dormer, 


cor 


don mancy, dormar : 


don mitory !! dormitive!! (dormire), most won 
derful confusion ! 

Mix reant, miscreance (mis—credére), as if fron 
mis-creare (to create amiss). 

N isance (nocere), through the French. 


Obeisance (through the French); but obedient, 
obedire). 
Poiqnant, poignane y (through the French) ; but 


pun y¢ nt, pungency pung rere), 


ohediene 


sant, putssa C posse ), through 
= French. 


Pursuant, 


through the French. 


q imputssan Ce 


pursuance, pursuwvant (persequl), 
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d I urtenant, purtenance ° appurtenance, (p) T- ystem of my own to wl ch I ai we ided, but I 
tenant, also pertinent, pertinence, impr rlinent, 2 have « yes to e and ¢ ‘perience to know, and, like 
e, pertinence ; appertenence (pertinére). The French | Demosthenes, I say to cavillers, “ Strike, but heat 
é, is appai tenance, the Lat. ay} pert nens. All wror ir, | Ie E. CoBpHAM Brew! R. 
Rep ntant, repe ntance, wn pe tant: but pe Lavant, Chichester. 
fent, penitence, mpenrtent (poenitere). The wrong 
: conjugation we owe to the French. 
Restant, resiance (through Norman-French) ; Buppia. ort e back, a Russian friend, 
but lent, residence, residentiary (residere). | on a visit to England, promulgated the somewhat 
: Resistant, resistance: but resistible. 1 tibility | startling proposition that Buddha was a Russian. 
resistére), Knowing the harmless propensity of Slavon 
Sergeant, serjeant (servire), through the French. | ¢tymologists to find their race everywhere, from 
Sufferance, suffisance (French), sufferable: with | Ceylon to Wiltshire, for both of which Slavonic 
thie if, su the 09 ce, ) cy (sufficére id vations have been d ScoOyV red, and h ving 
Tenant. tenancy, tenants 1, tenantal enere heard sorts and kinds of men, from Nebuchad 
hrov nh the Fre m h | ne Bi mar k, not to mention Pr ye 
, Usan i ; } the he Great. claimed to s 
Frencl he gl ’ Slave c race, I le ] ui 
Valiant (valere), through the Frencl |} than might have been expected. He ground 
To these add rrant (Corinth. “Corint} his theory on the following chair irgument 
iV: , and lant (virére), throuch the French. The Slavs were Skyths (which is probable 
Altogether nearly 100 words of the wror a} Sk were Sake (which | ssible 
igation earl nat bein Saky Mut " 1d I 
Now, one two things is obvious: to b 1 born in India, in or ne hich the Sak 
sistent we should either cut the knot altogether, | ™#y, or may not, have liv bout that period, he 
is the Fren h have de e. and make one univer }/% | that 1 ( yhicl ] l 
’ termination -ant, regardless of conjugation, or el lso four consid =) t : 
) we should drive every deserter back into its cor I c] ter and doctrine, in which I agre 
ional r er plan would simplify} Wit® him. 1 little heed to | rg nt 
; ll lan t M Win 
ut | R | l M f Ma I 
le llowit that Sakya-Muna took tl 
lon , f l t I I 
n on vy. The n \ un 
gross bsurdities of spelling 1 co. Refor I rv 
| may be delayed a litth e, but he m nt I believ 
blind l tl car e the handwriting o1 é Slave neue 
the wall against the pre histor ] nsvste \ W. D 
mat I elligible, unteachable, but | o mear 
u lable spelling now curren England ‘ oA KX t 
The words are Max Miiller’s. Gladstone, R Mr. W. Ch had 
Martineau, the late Lord Lytton, the late J zi ur National Anthem. 
Stuart Mill, almost all the Inspectors of Scho e recently, in one of the Fi 
é numerous Professors of our Universitie ’ ) q 1a French claim to th r, ar 
legion of others belonging to t] literary cls » the ’ [he version of 
r abhorrence and their hop. I za Where we | 
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Review for June, 1834. The story of Grand Dieu, 
sauve le Roi, composed by Lully, and sung by the 
Nuns of St. Cyr to Louis XIV., is pure invention. 
For a further account as to how Handel is there 
said to have brought the National Anthem from 
France, and to have palmed it off upon the Eng- 
lish as his own composition, see Popular Music of 
the Olden Time, ii. 692. Unfortunately for that 
part of the story, Handel never entered France, 
; King is known as 
W. CHAPPELL. 


and his own God Save th 


Zadol. the Priest. 


IsABEL AND ELIZABETH. 
asked the Royal Society why water weighed no 
heavier with a fish in it than without, it is said 
that a shrewd member of the society presumed to 
inquire whether the fact were so. Since that time, 
one writer after another has drawn inferences from 
the medizval custom of identifying Isabel and Eliza- 
beth, but the shrewd member never comes forward 
to demand the proof of any such identification. 
Though I do not claim credit for shrewdness, yet 
allow me to play the part of the member. I came 
to the study of the Rolls, and other mediwval 
documents, with the pre-conceived idea that I 
should find the same person constantly named 
both Isabel and Elizabeth. I found no such thing. 
I met with one instance of this confusion ; and, in 
another passage, I found the same person called 
Margaret. I discovered one case of the same 
person being termed Eleanor and Blanche, several 
mixtures of Edmund and Edward, and some dozen 
instances of the interchangeable use of Margaret, 
Margery, and Mary. But my notion of the ordinary 
exchange, as synonyms, of Elizabeth and Isabel 
faded away in the presence of facts. I wish, there- 
fore, to ask why writers keep repeating this asser 
tion without examination? If there be instances 
which have escaped me, I shall be glad to hear of 
them ; but if the instances be, as I have met with 
them, so few as to be mere exceptions, proving the 
rule, let us acknowledge it at once. 

I hope I shall not be answered by the reminder 
that Isabel is used for Elizabeth in Spain. I 
know it is so, but I am speaking not of Spanish 
of English. The Spaniards use Isabel 
because they have no Elizabeth, just as we call 
two of our Queens who were Spanish princesses 
Catherine, because we have no Catalina, and we 
were ignorant at the time that we did possess the 
ame name in Kathleen. 

An entry on the Patent Roll for 8 Henry V. 
eems to me to confirm my view :- 


use, but 


“‘Uxor Nicholai Kyriell, defuncti, Ch'r, habuit nomen 
Elizabeth, et non Isabella.” 
Had the two names been considered absolutely 
identical, would this entry have been written ? 
HERMENTRUDE. 
Tue Devit Likexep To A Busy Brsnor.—In 
the “Breefe Notes and Remembrauncer” of Sir 





When Charles II. | 





John Harington (Nuge Antique, edition 1779, 
vol. ii, 228) is the following :— 

“I thys day heard the Kynge [James I.] delyver hys 
speeche to the Commons and Lordes, and notede one parte 
thereof wherein his Majestie callede the Devil a busy 
Bishope, sparynge neither laboure nor paines. My Lorde 
of London tolde me, he thoughte his Majestie mighte 
haue chosen another name.” 

Neither the Bishop of London nor Sir John 
Harington, both learned men, seem to have been 
aware that gentle King Jamie might have quoted 
old Latimer’s sermon, The Plough, as his autho- 
rity for this phrase :— 

**Who is the most diligentest byshop and Prelate in 
all England? I will tell you; it is the Devill. He is the 
most diligent preacher. He is never out of his dioces, 
he is never from his cure, he keepeth resydence at all 
times.” 

And again at the conclusion of the sermon : 
The devill is diligent at his plough, he is no un 
preaching Prelate.” 
H. A. 


KENNEDY. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


A Miracte tn 1656.—The Paris correspondent 
of the Mercurius Politicus. November 6. 1656, 
sends the following information, which may not be 
without interest to readers of Port-Royal history : 

“T sent you word of a new Miracle wrought in the 
Monastery of Port-Royall in the City; the curing of a 
Festula in the Eye by the Touch of a Thorn, which 
(they say) was taken out of the Crown of our Saviour 
This Miracle groweth famous, so that custome growing 
plentifull at the Monastery, there is now no getting « 
Touch of this Thorn without great difficulty.” 

». 

“Takinc A Sicut.”—The mode of taking : 
sight, well known to school-boys, by means of 
applying the thumb to the tip of the nose and 
extending the fingers, is, I find, by no means 
modern invention. We find it mentioned in 
Rabelais, book ii. c. 19, where Panurge encoun 
ters the Englishman, Thaumart. 

‘* Panurge suddenly lifted up in the air his right hand 
and put the thumb thereof into the nostril of the same 
side, holding his four fingers straight out, and closed 
orderly in a parallel line to the point of his nose, shutting 
the left eye wholly, and making the other wink with 
profound depression of the eyebrows and eyelids. Then 
lifted he up his left hand, with hard wringing and 
stretching forth of his four fingers, and elevating his 
thumb, which he held in a line directly correspondent to 
the situation of his right hand, with the distance of a 
cubit and a half between them. This done, in the same 
form he abased toward the ground both the one and the 
other hand. Lastly, he held them in the midst, as aim 
ing at the Englishman's nose.” 


E. L. 


LOCOMOTIVE IN 


BLENKINSOPP. 


ENGLISH New 


Tue Frrst 
YorK. 

** Among the articles deposited in the corner stone of 
the New York New Coal and Iron Exchange, which was 
laid a few weeks ago, was a document containing the 
following curious scrap of history :—‘ The first locomotive 
that ran on a railroad on this Continent was imported 
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fom England by this company ; was ordere ; in — thi ; many fish, that is. as can be con- 
yy Horatio Allen, assistant engineer ; was shipped from : les . - T 
y . veniently aeggeincd: > ded at once , 
Liverpool April 3rd, 1829, on board the packet ship 1. if “0 r - Lat « he Phe number 
John Jay; arrived in New York 17th of May, 1829 ; | ~ = ome) alls the number of fish in the 
was sent up the river to Rondout, and arrived the 4th of miraculous dr: vaght of fishes ; but this suggestion 
July, 1829; from the nce was transported by canal, and when offered is a nove Ity to the fishermen of 
arrived at Honesdale July 2 rd, 1829; and on the 8th of | Coy. lly and Bucks; ar id. 153 in counting 
August made the trial trip. This locomotive was built t] herris not arri : om? “4 
. “ , Uiit le 1s 15 i lve oO » reck ‘ 
at Stourbridge, England, and the boiler is now in use at | hat } . : . 
Carbondale, Pennsylvania.’— The % nut by first counting as far “long hundred ” 
K PDE of 120; then adding 10 more “ casts,” that is to 
| say 30 fish ; and, lastly, by throwing in the odd 
yan 7 >. » x ] . rs . . . 
PARALLEL PAssaai . Prof. Tyndall shed | three fish,—the coincidence of the number with 
address to the member t the British yo ithat of the n ieulk of fishes may. 
Ifact it } } 1 ° : 
iation at Belfast in these words probably, be onl is as it is. At 
“T must quit a theme too great for me to handle, but | Yarmouth herrin the “ last of 
which will be | andled by the loftiest minds ages after | 10.04), and at Ber * . What «i 
you and I, like streaks of morning cloud, shall have the words mean ? FREDE! Por ‘ 
melted into the infinite azure of the past.” es es . = — 
} . i t S Quenti ) v} | mn a -_ . 
pean, he gip 4 Durwar Bere ad [ne Two Tuieves at Catvary.—Some few 
out to be h ty isked by Quentin what he year o I noted down, in lecture at Oxford, that 
xpects as to the ire, Hayraddin inswel he nat es of the two thieves eru fied with Ch 
‘To be resolved into the elements. My hope, trust, | were Zoothon and Camatha. Did I take down 
nd expe ctation is, that the mysterious frame of humanity +] : rrect]y Wl th, horiti¢ 
shall melt into the general mass of nature, recom- | , : : Por] . 
unded in the other forms with which she daily supplies | °“”* : ru ition erhaps om g ol fit 
ose which daily disappear, and return under different hist« wel of the name f these two men 
forms ; the watery particles into streams and showers is known G. F. B. 
earthy parts to enrich their mother earth, the air 
| rtis ns to wanton a the breeze, and those of fire to T Srnp’s NEST. Wher n I find th 
supp! ly ot oly liboran and his bre thren In this | ’ ’ } 1 I 
- - | nos } oO! rT W thes ( S “Tf 
faith have I lived 14 I will die in it | _ % : a 7 "ll . , : Wi . a 
. . — 2 ttle beak made al ty. \ SI 
Havraddin would have distinguished ] self ' 
Belfast. but he before his time. 
‘ ED Friy-I INsct Ns ly opy of Hyl 
; _ } Du | ton’s 8 Perfectionis, Wynkyn de We 1494, 
old on Tuesday, 18th August, by Messrs. Sotheby 
Queries. 2? : ; 
= mnie rious is. note 1d pr pp 
We must request correspondents desiring information = , } , - 
. rently tien Dy a former owner, whose me i 
n family matters of only private interest, to affix their | | . on > 9 ° ; 
an idresses to their queries, in order that the | ‘ nh on oO! page This Boke belongeth 
’ j 
ve addressed to them direct. ] ito Dame Jhone Sewell, Syster in Sys Pfessed 
a | tl ‘ ff oure Saluat thousand and e 
Herrine-C NTIN ] hall } glad if n |} d Th ( perhaps mistake for 
ght can be thrown upo the following statement | 1500, hook also belonged to monk of 
f the manner in which herring e counted o1 | Sheet e Grenehelgh, in 1499. On the back of 
the north coast f Devon | t] pag a device of the lady it ef I 
At Clovelly, Bu ks, Bideford, Ilfracombe, and | of a 1 f monogram of the letters J and 8, 
s fi Lynton, herrings are sold by tl e” | with nna -ewell ngside, and sur nde 
: . ry , . | 1 } , ‘ 
r “meas” of 612 fish. This number iC1O1 Above this inscriptio 
n the following way : the herring ( two s f verses The first is headed 
the handful of three fish, called a despisyng of y° ffend and ghostly enmye say y* h 
thus. when 40 ists ” have been « ‘tuose Serpens qui mille per meandros fraudesque, 
sh have been reckoned, equal to a tive or six lines in addition. \ pious prayel 
ired lO more * cast ire inted, and the addressed to Satan is certainly a curiosit. After 
numbe eached by the addition of these 30 more this ye 
I h, is 150, The n th fisherman calls out “ « rainst vayne dremes or fantasies say y* us¢ 
ind throws in : nother ist, completing the num P.cul o p.cul vagantii portenta somniorum 
© 153 fish. This process, repeated four tin ul esto p.uicaci prestigiator hastu. Distede, t 
gives he number of 612 fish, be ing four times Is any such charm known The last word 
153, and makes ip the * maz or “meas” | seem to point to a continuation. FR 
already mentioned. The custom is a very old one, | 
ind no explanation of its origin, or of the meaning | ‘Drrwcto Will : r ottish cor 
the word “maze” or “meas,” seems to be] respondents kindly in what lection tl 
known. ** Cast ybably means the same as | hymn is to be found, and from what pub 
ay 
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The Crescent, Bedf i 


ABBESSES 0 
Regis Johannis, 7 Dec., 1 | 
(Rot. Pat., 21 Hen. VI., P 
the Abbesses of Shaftes! 


on record as daughter of the 


ster of Queen Eleonore of Aq 


ve been mn iil mat ‘ 


P| intagenet 
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re ! Ww I ol hel 
my Uxtord respo cle 
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1 ae | l l MIrrowe 
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he Public Worship R 
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ertain expr 3 utt 
his Indian Se ry, Lord S 
uenague Was I n vi 
ind jeers., Anothe re , 


London journ 
but pr bably the f 


* This William was t 
n Windsor Castle by Kir 
1210, and I cannot think | 
though he ma hav et 


SHAFTESBURY. 
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De CLERE AN 


De Braose Fam In 


Vinecent’s Miseell t Coll. of l s, B. 2, fo. 71, 


may be found the following marriages tabulated 


s—-Matildis filia Rico. Comitis d 
Clare, qui dedit vis Buroman, 
Back in libere Mariti acis ut 


atet in Ing , xe 


Margareta, Dna 


le Cantreselif, 


wosasIsabella, filia Gilberti de Clare. 
| co. Gloue., neptis Gilberti Ma 
» Pp 


| rescalli, Comb. Pemb. 


ect. i “ matter of interest to inquire thro 


: ().’ 
2 


original or a quotation. It has Certainly som 


whether the pl rast n question he 


thing of the ring of a quotation, being neat and 





terse ; perhaps, then, you will allow it to be pr 

& question to youl readers, whether they ha‘ 
ever met with this expression before. Fr. 5S. 

Churchdown. 

Dr LIN T AVERNS Can any of youl I ] 
respondents let me know if there are any worl 
published that give a description of the Du 

verns and thi owners from the year 174 
1779 Wma. Jackson P 

Dundrum, co. Down. 

i sp ( 
= 1v, } ] ] 
! een Ai 
n this ec 

ferences to } wes n what were call I 
Memoirs, too abominable for any lady t 

tter . , 

Philadelphia 

‘Prva SILVER. I wish to know t 
f this term. It is applie 1 to some of the 

lion captured from the Spanish in 165 ! 
it also stated that water was y*ked or 


work on Mary Stuart, has ithered togethet 
nteresting contemporary testimon tot b 
of the (Jueen of x ts. One of these is “‘\ 
Dian God bless that sweet face.’ John Ki 

Where in Knox’s writings do these words « 


nd do they not refer to the custom of s 


moon ) 
Hammersmith. 
Roman Corx.—Any information regard tl 
oin will much oblige. On one side (in bol 
is represented the head of a man with an exce¢ 
hooked nose and projecting chin. The ba it 
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ud is curiously formed. The - vulgar word.” The other commentators give no 
vidently maz . the m being lost in po {is ght on the process by which the words came to 
ck) Divs & then come another cra und | be so used. lora 
fter that a G \ much obliterated, foll by | Oban, N.B. 
. | 
oa mT my ro ee _ pg : ~{| “~Kenetm Caritiincry,” vol. ii. 375: 

, oa , | ‘Fortunate art thou, my reader, if thou chance to 
uit t < Mat point Phe « a : have heard the popular song of My Q sung by the 
:u ~ bein worn dow ) | on dy who alone can sing it with expression worthy 

face rhe reverse represents won hold the verse of the poetess and the music of th composition, 
ymethir n he ght hand—what it is I can’t by the sister ol the exquisite songstress.’ 

The only thing I can liken it to isa huge| Wa , the names of the ladies referred to in 
mily umbrella! Something like a sword is | the above "para raph, and the name of the pub- 
ipported by her left hand. The letters are all | lisher of the music. E. T. 

worn off on this side, but I think I can yet d — ; 
tinguish an x. There are small parts of other ‘ Renpt Vous. — wa pe land did this 
letters remaining, but not enough to identify them. | Word become of in E ngland, so as, in 
J. G. fact, to become an E word It appears to 

Ff 


Dickens, iv nis “ Barrie or Lire,” in a de 
cription of the changes which hay vrad ly | 
taken place on one of our English battle-f 


of the two following 





makes ust 


sages : 


“But no village girl would dress her hair or bosom | 
with the sweetest —— from that field of de ith, and | 
after many a long year had come and gone, 

rowing there bel 1 to leave too deep a stain « | 
A dtl ul plu Lt) 

Again,— } 





“There were deep green patches in the growing corn 
at first, that people looked at awfully; year after year 
they reappeared, and it was known, that underneath | 
those fertile spots, heaps of men and horses lay buried, | 
indiscriminately, enriching the earth ; for many a year | 
the sheaves grown there were called battle-sheaves, and | 


set apart, and no one ever knew a battle-sheaf to be 


amongst the last load at a harvest home.” 

Are there any legends respecting the so-called 
battle-sheaf, or the “too deep stain” from the 
berries growing on the battle-ground I am in- 
lined to think that this is not a mere picture of 
the author’s imagination. 

JAMES PEARSON, JUN. 

“Toorn anp Ece.”—This name is often applied 
to what is also known as “ Britannia metal.” Why 





is it called “ Tooth 


and Egg 
Is 


N. 
| 
ex-President 
re l itive | 


the 
He claimed is i 
in Cardiganshire, | 
from a Davis who emigrate 1| 

settled in Virginia, in the | 


JEFFERSON DAvIs.- 
Welsh extraction ? 
by certain Davises 
scended, Si they, 
from that county, and 
last century. 


be ing de 


Ly 


is the origin 
n phrase, 


mark!” ? 


'HE MARK.”— What 
the Shakspea 
* God save the 


‘Gop 
and meaning 
bless the mark!” 


BLESS 
“* God 


From 





of 


its surroundings in Tio Gentlemen of Verona, 
iv. 4, 19: I. Henry Th — i 57: O hello. i 

we can infer for ourselves what the Cambridge 
editors tell in Merchant of Vv enice, ii. 2, 





| 

ao | 

1, 33, | 

| 

that it is “ ’ 


a parenthetic ¢ 


>| the Committee at Li 


been a very favourite expression of Oliver 
Cromwell’s. In one of his earliest letters, dated 
3rd M iy, 1645, ind addresse lto “ The Honourable 


ncoln,” I find it used no less 
times, and in the later part of his corre 
frequently occurs. 


Rn. P 
I hi ive 





ASSINGHA 


An OLp CLAY an old claymore 


MORE, 


which is inscribed along the blade “J. J. Runkel. 
Sohlingen.” Can any of your readers kindly give 
me the date when it was made , Scot. 


Replies. 
THE “CARMAGNOLE,’ 
5S. ii. 8. 
In reference to Mr. BovucnieEr’s query respecting 
the music of the Carmagqnol , which is a well known 


air in France, but which I am not ‘b le to prick down, 
it would be perhaps interesting for some of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” to have this famous song, 
not with its “ topical” and — ing form, but in 
its original and, we may say, definitive word It 


is as follows 
I. 
Que faut-il au Républicain ! (dis) 
Du plomb, du cceur et puis du pain 
Du plomb pour l’étranger, 
Du cceur pour se venger, 
Et du pain pour ses fréres 
Vive le son (bi 

Et du pain pour ses 
Vive le son 
Du canon ! 


‘ai 


freres 


Dansons la Carmagnole 
Vive le son ( dis 
Dansons la Carmagnol¢ 
Vive le son 
Du canon ! 
II. 
Que demande un Républicain? (1 
La République du genre humain. 
Pourquoi nous égorger 
Vaut-il pas mieux s’aimer ! 


43 
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Les peuples sont des fréres. 
ive le son (bis) 
Les peuples sont des fréres. 
Vive le son 
Du canon ! 
Dansons la Carmagnole ! Ke 


Il. 
(ue réclame un Républicain? (bis) 
La mort des traitres et des coquins, (bis) 
a pioche dans les cachots, 
La torche dans les chateaux, 
Et la paix aux chaumicres ; 
Vive le son (his) 
Et la paix aux chaumieres 
Vive le son 
Du canon ! 


Dansons la Carmagnole ! &« 


? herche un Républicain his) 
Le travail, la science et le vin: (/is) 
Le travail pour manger, 
La science pour s ¢clairer, 
Et le vin plein son verre 
Vive le son 
Et le vin plein son verre ! 
Vive le son 
Du canon ! 


Oue r 


Dansons la Carmagnole! &e 
y 
Quels sont les Dieux Républicains? (dis) 
La Na et le Genre Humain! (/ 








L la Patrie 

Le Chr i la voirie ! 

Et le Saint-Pére au diabl 
Vive le son (dis) 

Et le Saint-Pére au diable 
Vive le son 
Du canon ! 


Dansons la Carmagnole ! & 
jue désire un Républicain? (2 
C'est de mourir sans calotin, ( bi 
Un fils pour le pleurer, 
Le peuple pour |'élever, 
Le respect a sa Mére ! 
Vive le son (his) 
Le re spect a sa Mere 
Vive le son 
Du canon ! 
Dansons la Carmagnole ! & 
VII. 
Vive la Commune de Paris! (bis) 
Vivent nos sections et nos districts! (Ji: ) 
Plus de riches sur nous, 
De pauvres a genoux ! 
Aux fainéants la guerre ! 
Vive le son (bis) 
Aux fainéants la guerre ' 
ive le son 
Du canon ! 
Dansons la Carmagnole ! 
Vive le son (bis) 
Dansons la Carr.agnole ! 
Vive le son 
Du canon!” 


Thus was again the Carmagnole sung by the 
people of Paris during the Revolution of the 
18th March, 1871. Henri GAUSSERON. 

Ayr Academy. 


THE DE QUINCIS, EARLS OF WINTON, 
ith S. x. xi. xii. passi 5% §S. i. 98, 129. 

To continue my references from old charters in 
which the family of De Quinci appears, I would 
draw attention to a charter in the Book of Caer 
laverock, which has been lately printed privately 
by Lord Herries, under the editorship of Mr. 
Fraser.. Here we find a charter by William the 
Lion to William Giffard, of Thelin (Tealing), 
afterwards the property of the Maxwells, in which 
the names of the following witnesses are attached : 

‘Reginaldo Rossensi episcopo, Comite Duncano 
justiciario, Roberto de Quinci, Philippo de Valoniis 
camerario, Willelmo Cumin, Johanne de Hastingis, 
Willelmo de Haia, Ranulpho de Soulis, Vmfrido de 
Serkelay, Rogero de Mortemer, Philippo de Lundin 
Waltero Murdac, Rogero de Kerliel, Hugone clerico de 
sigillo, apud Monros (Montrose) primo die Septembris.” 





There is no date, but Mr. Fraser place s it between 
1195-1199 
There can be no doubt that Seiher was son 
of Robert, as I find, in the volume entitled 
Thi Chiefs of Colquhoun and their County 
1869), a confirmation by Pope Clement III. 
1188) of a grant, “ex dono Roberti de Quinci et 
Seer filii ejus,” to Henry, abbot, and the Convent 
of Newbottle, of the Grange of Prestoun. 
That charter of Alexander II. (1232) granting 
| the barony of Kylosbern to Ivan de Kyrkepatric, 
1 (4 S. v. 562) formerly, has the 





which I quoted 
name of Roger de Quinci attached to it, imme 

di ately after the name of William de Bondington, 
Chancellor ; but he does not call himself “ comes 
Winton . It will be observed that there are two 
ladies mentioned in these charters as wives of the 
De Quincis of which no notice has been taken in 
the discussion, namely, Eva, wife of Robert, and 
Eleanor, second wife of Roger. Is it known with 
what families they were connected? It looks as 
if Eva had been pre viously married to Walter de 
Berke ley before she became the wife of Robert de 
Quincy and had a son John, but by which 
husband does not appear. All this ANcLo-Scotus 
may be able to clear up. We have thus these 
three generations— Robert. Seher, and Roger 

extending from about a.p. 1143 to a.p. 1264, 
when it seems to be agreed that Roger died, that 
is, from the middle of the reign of David I. (1124 

1153) to the middle of the reign of Alexander III. 
1249-1285). I would venture to give the 


pedigree of those De Quincis mentioned in the 
above charters thus, along with the few dates that 





may be considered certain :— 
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Robert, 1165, 
| 1199. 
| 


Walter de 
Berkel y 


Ist, Orabile 2nd, Eva 


Margaret, sister of John 
| Fitz-Parnell, Earl 


| of Leicester. 


Seiher, com 
1207, died 
1219. 


' 
| 
toger, 1226, 1232, 


died 1264, 


Robert. lst, Helen 2nd, Elean 





The De Quin here mentioned in thes 
Seottish charters include only the three later 
generations, but give no assistance to cleat up the 
difficulties of the « irlier cenerations going | } 
from A.p. 1143. I would ask AwneLo-Scorvs 
whether a witn in that charter of De Bru 
ranting the church of Annand, &c., to the 


Abbey of L141, to l 
has drawn our which is found 
the Appendix to the Chartulary of Glasgow, m: 
not There I find, after 
name of Adam de yn, the following 
“ Willelmus filius 


irdi, filii Se ye ri.” 


gh, ¢ 


attention, and 





Gysebur ré 





give some assistance. 
Seyt 


R 
ult 


name 


Here we 


have three generations datin from about Li4l, 
which, if we may judge from the later generation 
given above, would carry the birth of this Seyer 
back to about a.p. 1021. This would suit very 
well for the Seyer, who is said to have come ove 


vith William the Conqueror in 1066, as 


he would 
then be abi 1 


years of age. It would be 
this Seyer who would give for “the soul of him- 
elf and his son Seyer” the donation to 
i period, however, at which he will 
ircely allow him to be the husband of Maud St. 
Liz, daughter de St. Litz the first, of 
hom Mr. Suita (4 8, xi. speaks, who 
first married to Robert, son of Richard Fitz Gis- 
and, secondly, to seyer de Quinci. It 
be the second Seyer, 


t. Liz, of 


ut forty 


Dunmow. 





lived 


of Simon 





+60 was 


ppears to me that must 
who was married to Ma 
David I.’s queen. 

In respect to Helena, wife of Roger de Quincy, 
I would inquire whether she was full 
Dervongil, wife of John de Baliol, Lord of Bert 
Castle, to whom we are indebted for the old bridge 
of Dumfries ; and if Margart t, daughter of David, 
Earl of Huntingdon, be not her mother, who was 





da iwhter 


sistel to 





her mother? She must have been the eldest 
daughter, as her husband, Roger, ame, | p- 
pose through her, “constabularius Scotiz,” in | 
succession to his father-in-law Alan, of Galloway. 
Then, as to Walter de Be rkele Vy, can he be the 


“Camerarius Regis” of William the Lion, whose 
hame appears so often in the “ Liber de Melros 

I must apologize for thus interfering in q 
tion of which I have no special knowledge ; 


ues- 


but 


these references m Ly be depended on, as they are 


picked out from the original charters, and I shall 
be glad if they assist in clearing up the obscure 
history of that old family. C. T. Ramace. 


the 


| condemned 


jt iin of his doctrines he s« 


Bunyan’s Comprers AND Prepecessors (5% 

104.\—Certain statement this paper 
me so contrary to fact, and to involve 
| charges so grave against two of the most eminent 
of the early Fathers of the Christian Church, that 
[ cannot let them pass without a word of honest 


seem to 


remonstrance. Irenzus and Tertullian are flatly 
charged with wilful discrepancy of statement to 
uit their own ends. Of the former it is said, 


time 
upports 


at 
when he 


'“Treneus, against heresies, 


Hermas wit] 


1 on another occasion condemns him and 


one quotes 


1 approbation, his 


views, anc 
his works, when contrary to him.” We should 
have been very rrateful for chapter and verse. 
lrenweus is quite true, “quotes Hermas with 


approbation,” and the quotation will be found in 


Contra Her Lib. IV. cap. xx.,—“ Bene ergo 
pronunciat scriptura, que dicit: Primo omnium 
le, g Liam uni st D i omnia constitutt, 
‘ su nari f f ) od on rat, ut 
ent ¢ nw omnini capa i ¢ emaune 
( tur. On which the wot-note “ Herma 
Pastorem intelliget, ex cujus lib. ii. mand. 1, verba 
hic citata desumpta sunt. | find no other men 
tion of #/ Hermas ; but in Lib. IL. cap. xxxiii. 
2, he el to make ll on t Hei Tris 
tq f n advor te of the docti ne of the 
transi rat of souls. 
‘Tertullian,” we are informed, “on prayer, a 
imes the Scriptural dignity of the book called 


sieph ] of 


Herma : yet in 


t, when the text 18: inst 


another, 


Th 


him, he treats 


the same work as impure, apocryphal, and scouted 
by all the churches The passage, I presume, 
referred to as ¢ “the Scriptural dignity 
f this book is th Orattone, » 





li mos est 
Hermas ille, 


assignata oratione assiden 


“Ttem quod 





q on perspicio rationem, nisi si 
cujus scriptura fere Pastor inscribitur, transacta oratione 
non super lectum assedisset, verum aliud quid fecisset, 
id quoque ad observationem vindicaremus.” 

What assumption is there here of “ Scriptural 
di or dignity of any kind! Hermes only is 
q d as teaching a reverential attitude in prayer, 
not a word is said or a hint dropped as to the 
nature of his writings. This we have fully and in 
no measured terms in De Pudicitia, cap. x., but 
to my mind, without justly subjecting him to so 
Se ’ charge as W lful contradiction His 

titude in prayer Tertullian commends, but cer 


» utterly reprobates : 
give it as his ¢ pinion that his book had been 
apocryphal and false by 

( hurch. I ee ” t 


as 


Council of the 


no val 


opinion here.” 


go so fa to say that ** it 


as a book of 


Eusebius does not 


was used by the earliest Churches 

elementary instruction,” but only that by some it 
was judged a very necessary book, espe illy for 
teaching the first elements of Christianity. It 
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_ ' 
W no ¢ | ] a il 1 este { ten | 
quoted y | I Wi It | 

way ¢ ed to me to bear n 1 } s of it. | 


Epmunp Tew, M.A. | 
l ‘ Ss if 1, 417 
7 The Jerusalem artichoke is H 
ennial plat p thy ime famil 3 | 
the y intflower, which an u lr 
iavour M seasons lik the present the above | 
rtichoke bears flowers almost equal to those of 
the suntlowe1 he Helianth ine ; but, in 
eneral, the flowers of the tuberosus are of an in- | 
ferior size, and lack the elegance and bright colour | 
of the garden sunflower. The name “ Jerusalem, 
in union with artichoke is evidently a corruption | 
of the Italian word girasole, which means “ turn | 
sun.” Thanks to Mr. Bienxkinsorr for th 
formation, the truth of which is to me self-evident. 


If A Mvurirnian had turned to the pag f 
id Gerard’s Herbal, he would have found that | 


‘ 
sage observer taking the same view of the “ popular 
fall as Curupert Bepz; and my ol y 
is entirely in unison with that of the quaint | ] 
ist matter of fact. He says 

‘The flower of the Sunne is called in Latiz 
S taking that name from those that have report 


to turne with the Sunne, the which I could nev 
serv , although I have endeavoured to find out th 
of it; but I rather think it was so called because 
resemble the radiant beames of the Sunne, wh 
some have called it ¢ L , and Sol lad 
Indian Sunflower.’ 








nd Ovid says of / unflower (transformed 
1 Apollo 


“ Still the lov’d object the fond leaves pursue, 
Still move their root the moving sun to view.” 


from the nymph Clytia, who vainly lov 


The “fond leaves” are wh 


botanists would call 
the petals of the flower ; but, though Ovid m iy be 
correct as to the plant he had in view, it was cer 
tainly not the modern Peruvian sunflower (Helian- 
t annuus), which was unknown to the ancient 
Ovid’s idea, however, was too good to be 
lost sight of, and, 


re seldom botanist 


world. 
therefore, modern poets, who 

finding a flaming sunflower 

n gardens, which, with its golden rays, is, as Lou 
don says in his Encyclopedia of Plants, a “ com- 
plete ideal representative of the sun,” appropriated | 
the simile of Ovid to the Pe ruvian plant without 
caring to verify the f 
a favourable positi revel in t] 
blaze of day, some of the staring flowers of the 
Heli inthus would, doubtl ss, face the s ylar bear is 
Dr. Darwin, in his Lo 3 oF the Plants, describes | 
the " | 


t ; though when planted in | 


iS most Towel! 


the sunflower as tching the cou 
rather than turning round with it 


j} means uncommon in a 


| W. House, 





nbs the upland lawn, 
» the rising dawn; 
iden ray, 
f } . 


“ With zealous step he cli 
And bows in homage t 
Imbibes with eagle eye the 


And watches, as it moves, the 





The similes of po are often very beautiful, b 
they are not to be relied on as facts of observation. 
ry} nflowers in gardens may be seen fa the 
be true, but to say that all do so, or, 
Cowley expresses it, “i llow the sun here’e! 
he turns, incorrect Professor Martin, who 
was a good botanist, has stated that he has seen 


r to the fom 
cardinal points ; and, as I can testify, it is by no 


sunflowers to 


four flowers on the same stem pointin 


yroup of 
perceive their dial-like 


l countenances, 
liant and golden as the petals are, 


pointing t 


staring 


every quarter ol the compass, 
Epwin Less, F.L.S. 


Green Hill Summit, Worcester. 


»~ 


Svuprosep Priestty Creeity (5™ §, ii. 127. 
Mipp.ie Temp ar will find the story alluded to 
by Blackstone in vol. viii. p. 226 sqq., of Foxe’s 
iets and Monw ts, edited by the Rev. G. 
Townshend, M.A Seeley, Burnside « Seeley, 
London, 1849.) The authorities there quoted are 
Dicey’s History of Guernsey, p. 48, and Heylin’s 
j ora rsey and Jersey. The gist of the 
; follows: 
In May, 1556, Katherine Cawches 
, Guillemine Guilbert nd 
Massey, were tried in Guernsey for theft 
juitted ; but the same 
assisted in obtaining 
uittal proved also that they were not obedient 
to the commands of the Roman Catholic Church. 
onseq ue ntly taken into custody a second 
and kept in prison. The Bailiff, Lieutenant, 
ind Jurats pl iced the matter in the hands of the 
1 Curates, and the accused were, un- 
examined, declared by the clergy to be heretics. 
The Bailiff and Jurats ordered an examination, 
which accordingly took place, that of each prisoner 
being made separately. On the 4th of July the 
Dean and Clergy delivered to a full Court of the 
Bailiff and ten Jurats their act and 
name ly, that the accused were heretics, and should 
be sentenced to be burnt. The three women were 
then sent for to the Court, where they professed 
themselves willing to conform to the roy il ordi- 
but were condemned notwithstanding. 
but unsuccessfully, to the 
At the time of execution three stakes 


and her two 
Perotine 
and dis- 
and a testimony 


is to character which their 





sentence, 


nances, I 
They then ippealed, 
(Crown. 


| were set up. At the middle post was the mother, 


the elder d wehter on the right, the younger on 
the left. They were first strangled ; but the rope 
broke before they were dead, and they dropped 
into the flames. Perotine, who was then in an 
advanced state of pregnancy, fell on her side and 
burst. The infant fell into the fire, and one, 
took it out and laid it on the grass, 





oR eo 














6S, vol. Vill. part 1. p. 


t cruel and Tyrannical murder « 
| ; 





ry to the nature of 








orders was that the 


on of the Council of Troy: S. 
was added by Eugenius III. in 


ieir garb a plain black robe wit 
eight points on the left breast 
were re-organized by Raymond du Puy,in1118, 
twas specially enjoined th 
“The Knights of the Hospital shell bear uy 
robe a cross of eight points, in 
member to bear in their hearts the cross of 


semi-military order, 


order that they may re 
Jesus Christ | 





adorned with the eight virtues which accom] 
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Alexander IV., in a Bull published at Anagnia 
in 1259, makes a distinction between the Knights 
of the Hospital and the inferior classes, by ordering 
that they shall wear black mantles, but in battle 


and campaign “surcoats and other military decor: 
tions of a red colour, on which there sh be ; 
cross of white colour sewn on in accordance with 


| that on your standard.” The servants of the ord 





lhe Hospitallers—the older orde wore blag 
habit with white cross of eight points on the 
bre st. Bu tter th ut t Stu aetet e of R oaes 
cainst the Sar n 1311, the Grand Master 
I i on, as his device, the fou ett 
R. T.,1 ing Fortitud sR 
of the « eT ¢ lled Do dei rosst 
ho wer llowed to man wore a ride 
th branches, those of the knig] chap- 
lains, and servants, having fow? Their tr 
vudge, however, was the white cross of eight 
points, as the other could not be worn without 
pecial order from the Grand Maste1 
The Templars wore a white habit, to which Pope 


Eugenius II[. added red cross on the | 
heir “ banner the Beauseant was of black I 
white, inscribed with the mo 


obis, sed nu } 10 da vr. rhe s 


<< 
— 








r atte W i . matter of course, by t 
bishop in whose diocese they were, or had they t 
eek their orders from any particular bishop? And 
on receiving knighthood, did they go through 
the minor orders at once, or were these given wh 
they were squires? No doubt St. Bernard’s Jul 
f the Temple would answer me; but I have 1 
ns of referring to his work 
Cuaruies F. S. Wari L.A. 
Joun Cu L, M.P. ror N ro l 
th § ] [f Sir Bernard Burk l 
lately come off rather badly in “N. & Q yb 
I 1679 Marlborough at led tl ul 
of York » Flanders 1 the fo ne ye nto 
Scotland CGF. Ss. W EN, M.A 








TAIS H LLA INN I ( ) 
S. was 1 n | San | Robe ( 
She m I I nd man of ure 
uctivity and benevolence. It was entitled Two 


Orphans, and was sent to 
Sheffield, for insertion in the Sheffield Iris rhis 


was the mmencel 
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vhich afterwards existed between these two good 
1en. The lines appeared in the Iris in November, 
804, and Montgomery, in a note to the writer, 
speaks of “the affecting delight with which he 
ad frequently read them” ; see Holland’s Life of 
Montgomery, vol. ii., p. 55. The ballad appears 
n many collections, and is stated to be anonymous. 


[. J. 


*‘Krxe Coar’s Levée” (5" 8. 110.)—I have 
s. on the title “ By John S fe, Esq,” 12°. pp. « 36, 
Alnwick, Graham, 1818, with a Poetic | Address, 


page and “ Note. [he scientific reader will | 


verceive that this desprit has reference only to 
the geological features and order of stratification of 
England and Wale Of this only twenty-five 
ypies were printed for private circulation. The 


ith edition, 12°, Lond , LS20, w th the addition of 


irgements, the first 


Conybeare and Buckland’s e1 


| street,” meaning trailing along \ 
| but still in a leisurely fashion, a 
kind of zigzag motion. It is : ppar 
|of the word stroll. The Swiss 
|: ibout, is given by Wedgwood, a 
| quotation from Blith’s Husbandry 
| the word to stroyle about occurs 
| and lean, is given by Halliwel 


Mayfair. 


Dr. F. H. Stratmann, in his B 


Warterbuche der Englischen Spracl 


notices the following use of wary 


strdlen, radiare) by Thackeray 


train that sfreeled after her like the 
Vanity Fair, i. 20. Many mode 


ilisms are entered in this vers 


» the text. and the last to the notes, extend o}| 


p. 119. King Coal was followed, in 1820, by 
Peers of K. C. and the Errants 
r,a Survey of British Strata, w Explanatory Notes 


Anon.” 


Court News: or, the 





A. G 


Tue Houses or STUART AND SUTHERLAND (5' 


S. i. 85 There can be no doubt whatever th 

Mr. Kitcour is mistaken in his assertion that 
‘the House of Sutherland ought to have succeeded 
o the throne of Scotland, a¢ rding to the rect 
rin pl 3s of le | representation, on the death of 
King David Bruce in 1371, and not the House of 
stuar 

The succession to the crown was expressly 


mited, by acts of Parliament, to the issue of the 
Princess Marjory, eldest 
falling his own ma 
David; so that it is d 
laughter of the latter could have succeeded to the 
Scottish throne. King David IL., through personal 
lislike to his legal heir-apparent, Robert Stewart, 








be > hapa lessly childless himself, did attempt 
lter the ession in favour of his own sister’s 
John, eld t son of William, Earl of Suther 
land. | yy the Princess Margaret de Bruce ; but th 
ynsent of Parliament was never given to this, and 
the young man died in 1361, at Lincoln, while a 








to England, for 1 se from captivity there be 
ween 1346 and 7. Even in 1363 another 
futile ttempt w made by David IL. an un 
vorthy son of the callant Robert [.. to make 


Lionel, Duke of Clarence, second son of King 


Edward IIT, his successor, proposition indig 

y rejected by the nation and Parliament of 

Scot! nd, A. & & 
Richmond. 


‘Srreet” (5" §S. ii. 105.)—Streel is to me al 


iite familiar word, although the dictionaries do 
not give it. “She ‘went streeling along down the 


wughter of King Robert L, | 


there for the payment of his uncle’s ransom | 


An instance nnoticed derivat 
eems to me to occur in the Eng 


In Ant ynelli Dict onary L760), 


undum incedere 


for one of its meanings, “ meditab 
4 


said to stroll 


Tue Frexncu Worp “ Yeux ™ (5% 


! one resp. t the 


Dr. CHance says that 


\ man star-gazing, as he walked, 


vith affectation. 
nd swaying in 
ently a variation 


striche , to rove 


col panied by 

1652, in which 
Streely, as long 
Suffolk word. 


A. Warp. 


ul nem 
feld, 1868 
not Germ. 
‘a yellow satin 
tail of a comet.” 
nisms and pr 
ise! il Bi rad 
F. J. F. 
ion from Italian 
lish word strou 
olagare ha 
might well be 


ee 


st singular word he is acquainted with, inasmuch 


3 it does not contain a single letter of the word 


( lus, trom whicl he believes if 
here are many wo1 in our t 
l are any orads in our ton 


, or that of his only son | 
ibtful whether even aj] 


be added the popular names, wl 
Tribner’s Literary Record, No. 
1867 

“Maine is popularly known as 7h 
T State New Hampshire as 7 
Vermont as The Gree Mountain Stat 
as The Bay State ; Rhode Island as Z 
necticut as The Nutmeg or Free Sti 
1s The Empire or Excelsior State; Per 
K St State; Delaware as The Bi 
State Virginia as The Old Dor 
States ; South Carolina as The Pal 


Carolina as The Old North or Turpenti 
pias The Bayon State ; Louisiana as The Creole State ; 





‘ennessee as 7/ Big — nd State (th 
signifying a curved spoon); Kentuck 
the Dark and Bloody Ground : Tinois 
Prairie State wan Ba as The Hoosi¢ 
The Buckeye State; Michigan as The 
Arkansas as The Bear State; lowa as 7 
California as The Golden State ; Texas 
State.” 


It will be observed that only tw 
States are included in the presen 


to be derived. 


cue of which the 


| same may be said. Journal is fourth in descent 

|from Dees: dies, dir [tal.), jo 

| journal. OvTIs. 
Risely, Beds 

| THe AMERICAN STATES (5S. ii. 82 To the 
rigin of names cf States given by Cornus might 


ch I quote from 


G ite Stat 
Ms SSAC husetts 
ttle Rhody ; Con 
State ; New York 
insylvania as The 
He Dias l 
r Mother of 





e word Ten-as-se 


y as The State of 


as The Sucker ¢ 
r State: Ohio as 
Wolverine Stat 


‘he Hawkeye State; 


as The Lone St 


enty-four of the 
t list. Perhaps 








ol 
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some other correspondent can <oneie the popular 
names of the remaining States. E. A. P 


Gosparric (5 §, ii. 87.)—Your correspondent 


would be very welcome to any information in my | 


but I am sorry to say that I can throw 
There does not appear, 


possession, 
no light upon this question. 


so far as my knowledge extends, any connexion of 

Gospatric with the Earls of Huntingdon or 

Chester. HERMENTRUDE. 
Porm sy T. K. Hervey (5" §. ii. 89. “1 


Anon. will turn to the collected edition of Thom 
Kibble ge deg agg shed at Bu U.S 
in 1866, Ticknor & Fields, he will find, p. 
the poem he is seeking It is entitled * The Quiet 





ston, 





at 
ie it 





Land >and consists of « ight stanzas altoge ther. 
Wittiam E. A. Axon. 
Sanpwicu Isianps (5 §, ii. 110.)—The Prin- 
cess Victoria Kaamanou-Kaahoumanou (Kamamau 
Kaahumanu), of Hawai, or the Sandwich Isles, was 
born on November 1, 1838, and died in 1866. She 
was sister of two former kings of those islands : | 
Alexander Liholiho Kamehameha IV. born ¥eb- 


ruary 9, 1834, succeeded, as “ adopte d son,” to King 
Kamehameha III., on December 15, 1854, and died 
in November, 1863), and Lot Kamehameha V. (born 
December 11, 1830, succeeded his brother on the 
throne in November, 1863, and died December 11, 
1872). These three were children of the Governor 
Kekuanaoa,and Kinau, one of the daughters of King 
Kamehameha I., the first monarch of these islands ; 
and the deceased Princess was, during the reign of 
her brother, Kamehameha IV., Prime Minister 

*Kuhina nui.” A. A. 

Richmond. 


, or 


S 


Privy Councit JupGMENT: LIDDELL v. WEs 
TERTON (5% §, ii. 128, 157.)—I believe Urrum will 
find the facts to be as follows. The judgment of 
the Privy Council, as delivered in 1857, asserted 
that, in the second Prayer Book of Edward VLI., 
“the prayer for consecration of the elements was 
omitted, though in the present Prayer Book it is 
restored.’ Unfortunately this statement of fact, 
uring in a solemn judgment of the final Court | 
of Appeal in ecclesiastical cause s, Was false ; and 
those who objected to the Court took care to call 
attention to it. It was probably for this reason 
that, in the collection of Privy Council judgments 
brought out by Bishop Tait, Mr. Brodrick, and 
Mr. Freemantle, the erroneous statement cor 
rected, and the truth substituted, that “ material 
alterations were introduced in fhe prayer of 
secration,” Your readers will readily imagine that 
this material alteration introduced into the words 
of a judgment by persons having no authority to 
do so, and not even stating by a note, or otherwise, 
that they have done has 


, 


Oct 


is 


{ 


con 


been much commented 
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| 





C, 


on. 








1d 


I thank F, A. and Mr. Warren for thei 
| kind and lu id solutions of my difficulty. I 
to understand that the former (Sumner and Tait 
was a judicial misstatement of fact, and that th 
latter (Tait and others) was a privily substituted 
after-thought. Two queries present themselves 


am 


1. Was not a fixed table or altar removed on the 
strength of the former? Was it restored on 
the confession of the latter? I write this in no 
polemical spirit, but purely in the interests of 
honesty and truth. Urreuom. 
‘CHRISTIANITY AS OLD AS CREATION,” &e. (5' 


ii. 149.)—This is perhaps the best-known work of 
the best-known of the Deistical writers of the early 
part of last century Matthew Tindal. There i 
full account of it in the Biographia tannica, 


and I should think in mos 


Sil 


RD 
brit 


t 


t other dictionaries. 


LYTTELTON. 


tt 


Tue Emperor ALEXANDER II. 1S. i. 464 
li. 36, 55, 72, 96.)—Owing to my ine nee, I have 
only just seen Mr. Ditke’s reply. Will yor 
allow me to put the following ¢ questions to him? 

1.) When does he imagine that the title Tzar 
was first applied to the Rauke sovereign ? 

(2.) Will he be so good as to mention any rec 


Russian scholar of eminence who has denied thx 


word to be Slavonic? 


2. Does he wish to assert that the Polish 
Tzar is Czar? If so, he must be sen in to his 
Linde. There is no such word in Polish ; if ther 
were, it would be pooneunses Char. The tn 
form is Car (pronounced Txa 

Mr. Di LKE, who no « joubt is acquainted wit] 


the modern Russian language, thinks that eith« 
in the hurry of writing, or from a typographic 
error, my note has the two forms tsar and 
Surely he knows that the corresponding Russi: 
letter may very well be expressed in either way. 


’ f~) 


W. R. Moreiui 
Oxford. 
Mary or BurrerMere (5 §. ii. 47, 114 
There is a short account of her in A Companio 


to th Lakes of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Lancashire, by Edward Baines, Jun. (3rd edit., 
London, 1834). From this we learn that he : nan 
was Mary Robinson, that she was the daughter o 

the innkeeper at Buttermere, and that she was 
seen in 1792 by Capt. Budworth, who, in hi 

Ramble, described her as— 


“ An eminently beautiful yet simple and artless girl of 
fifteen, whose manner and appearance, so unexpected in 
such a spot, had charmed him. This panegyric drew 
many travellers to Buttermere, and directed all eyes on 
the beautiful peasant. Flattery enough was addressed 
to her to corrupt her simplicity; but she preserved het 
virtue unsullied and unsuspected. At length, in the 


year 1802, she was deceived into marriage by an outlawed 
criminal of the name of Hatfield, who had for some time 
before figured in this part of the country under the 

He 


name of the Honourable Colonel Hope. had the 
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address and talent to support his assumed character, 
but, being discovered, he was apprehended, tried at 
Carlisle on a charge of forgery, and hanged within a 
year after his marriage. The young widow acted in the 
most becoming manner under her misfortunes, and after 
years married again. This match was happier 
than the former; she and her husband for a considerable 


some 
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period kept the inn which had been her father's, and | 


lived in much comfort. When I inquired about her of 
the present landlady of this inn, I was told that she had 
quitted Buttermere, and now lived in a village near 
Bassenthwaite Water; it was added that she had seven 
children, and was in comfortable circumstances.’ 
Baines’s ¢ ion, pp. 179-180 


F. A, 
friead 


EDWARDS. 
Through the kindness of my 
Reed, Esq., of Hassness, Bu 


to 


Ss 
Ned 


the 


mm ena 





give y r corresponden INALD 


information desires re sy t M ry of B itter 
mere. 

Her real name was M Robinson. and she 
died of cancer about thirty year ». She married 


un, a! n 


two sons and three daught« None of her family 





re now at Buttermer One of the daughters is 
dead, but both the sons are living Little is 
known about one of thei Buttermere, as he 
‘went down into the sh when he was young 

and never visits his native county [he other son 


lives at Thistlebottor B , 1 Cumber 
land, and is still tor of the Fish Inn 
Buttermere. He ren ood farm of Lord Lecon 
field. 

Mr. Reed adk the follow ng | rt lar 

“Mary of Buttermere was not the / she is repre- 
@nted to have been. She carried rself well, but got 
to be coarse featured. Wordsworth and De Quincey are 


be 
XC 


e subject of her marri " 
tfield, 


both very romantic on tl 
f she had by 


ig 
Wordsworth, speaking of the child Ha 
says, 


‘ Beside the mountain chapel sleeps in earth 
Her new born infant.’ 











Now there is not, and never has been, a burial und 
t Buttermere, and it would puzzle folk to mak rraves 
in the rock on which the present chapel stands, and tl 
late chapel od, though Wordsworth re peats 
‘Thy nameless babe that sleeps 
Beside the mountain chapel undisturbed. 

De Quincey says, ‘I know not whether the marriage 
was, or could have been, celebrated in the little mountain 
chapel of Buttermer If it were, I persuade myself 
that th t hard l villain ust have felt a momen 
tary r on viola ¢ th ltar of such a chapel, s 
tou loes it expr S Now, marriages were 
not l ited in Butte re ¢ 1 until about nine 
years v n I red licer i 1 tl Bish 
Ma f But was married he chure f Lort 
und I 1 y the 1 cler f J ermeré 
Vv S VW N cl i 

L} i » add the n \ I my 
informar that they w ( 
not lw ¢ nondet } ‘ , 
f ‘ ) .) ( B | 

I SURNAME Bary Ss 196; 5% 38. 
1, Of 17 lr AT cant pose I ! ment 


Frederick 


| them 


and had | 


} it 


jis 1 
nave Ci 
the late lamented Mr. I 

; perience at 
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that I “ gravely assert” what he ; and, in 
truth, I did not expect him to “rush into print” 
of a violent type on so small a provocation. The 
issertion looks less ‘ astounding MS. than In 
print, and particularly in italics. It would have 
been fairer to have simply put the quotation within 
the usual marks. But l have no objection to in- 
form Tewars that as no Barnes of the period 
of which I was a knight (as everybody 
like Tewars must know), the 
hacked off t j 
rhetorical flourish, wl 


1 j t] 


Savs 


iy 
it 


wrote 

phrase, ” thev 
yp 4 

fa ; on, 

TEWARS 


lich 


not justitied in flourishing in my face as he ha 
done As to the second part, “and every 1 rd 
of th exter 3 erase l fro the sac lj | 

of the heralds,’ I say that if such had been the 
case by “ judicial sentence,” it would have served 


very well right. But whoever heard of such 
i :? T am that Tr 
therefore I think Tewars’s question, as he puts it 

10t at all pertinent, ent. | 
now to explain that i with 
King, a herald of large ex- 
the College of Arms, after hunting 
through all their records in vain for anything 
relating to “ Barnes,” he entirely concurred in my 
suggestion that everything might have been torn 
from the books on their attainder of high treason 
But the assertion, as I put it, is too positive tor 
Tewars. I did not think, as I hurriedly wrote it 


} ‘ 
how ora 


certall \ I 


never a 





WARS 


1s 


but very impertir 


h a conversat 


on 





be, 


I must apologize. 


* assertions ” even in the 
insignificant 
But if Tewars w 
too con 
the \ had been f 


ve may 
matters, so 
l] only consider for a m«¢ 
picuous ‘and notorious family (1 

r Generations in scrapes), in a ho 
( nty like Middles x, could s< ircely have « scaped 
the eyes of Heralds’ Coll re, like scores of familie 
of even very large estates in remoter counties, | 


tn a 





will probably admit of the existence of a violent 
} presuinption that at one Visitation, at the very 

, the Barnes’s genealogy was duly registered. 
If Tewars will also consider for another moment, 


he will also probably admit that the breasts of loyal 











heralds (whether they felt it or not) would swell 
with indignation at such treason, and, to sl 
their aff to the new order of things, tur 
publ h cmen ior he occ on. and burn ever 
crap of paper relating to the family. 

I have now put a question to Tewar 
whether he can that the genealogies of th 
who conspired with the Barnes are intact 
the registers of the Heralds? And if so, whetl 
each of thos mspirators belonged to a family 


as 


ble conduct 


And if so, whether he is sure that they w 


pedigrees remain untouched had not “a frier 
I to use a vulgarism, or that the part 
pedigrees he may find did not escape, at thet 
he Lice ol the he alds? 
In concl yn, I will observe tl whe 
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were attainted in blood to the extent they were, 
there is nothing so 


tounding statement,” nor so extraordinary in the 
“extraordinary proceedings,’ that should have 


Italianized the pen of Tewars so completely in 
the heated eloquence with which he brings forward 
this very grave question. a. ome 


Corintu” (5 §,. i, 465 


Byron’s “SIEGE 01 ; 
The first quot tion” 


. dO. W. A. CF writes, 
(viz., “ In the year since Jesus died for men 


not from the Siege of Corinth.” Had he said that 
these lines were not in the edition of 1816 he 
might have been right, but they most certainly 


form a proem to that poem in the fine edition 


of 1837, and in ll subsequent ones I have een | * . 
| that society of immaculate purity and unbounded enjoy 


published by Murray. In cheap and incomplete 
editions by other publishers they are often omitted 
why I know not. W. A. C. adds, “ Lines wl 
Byron wrote in imitation of Coleridge’s Ae, tal 
He will find in the foot-note of the « we 
37, that Byron ‘ ‘had never rea .d 
ne when he wrote these line 


Wittram Wuis1 


before me, V 





Mrs. Serr 5S. ii, 141.)—In 1 i 
note of Mrs. Serres’s works, Mr. Ta ». 14 
lo. 6) quotes the Gentl ' Maan 


ence to her assumption of the name of Wil: 
The Biographical Dictionary of L yA 


as follow “Tt is proper to 


serve that since her separation from her |] 
and in consequence of the ill-treatment which sl 
has exp ienced, she has commonly called i I 
Wilmot.” I hope M I will |] | 
in procuring those works he | no 

oO HA 


Marmion Herpert (5 §, i. 140, 400; ii. 37. 
«Siam dubious may h e peen Mr. D raeis 
success in attemptin to delin te the character 


0 
Shelley, the Marmion Herb f J t vas cel 








tainly intended to repres sent tl it poet, and not 
Land Byron. In Book ii. ec. 4, of Vi ut, Marmion’ 
= appearance is thus described : 
‘The countenance of sir lar lovel 
power. ... On each f clear and <« y 
descended even to tl shoulders clusterin cks ol 
golden hair; while the eyes large and yet deep beamed 
with a spiritual ener 
This corresponds with the di iptior f S$) 
by his biogray ( | | 
( her wh . ( ) ppl 
| | 

Lord Byron. who had ] 

markabl » 

t 
In Book 2 

ncidents of Shelley’s life rde ’ ] 

f Herbs t works, the ’ 

, and v vy de N ev 

one knows hoy inbounded w the non 


almost 





while the masterpieces of Shelley were neglected 


‘astounding” in the “as-| by the mass of readers, and derided by the critics. 


Byron was not a “violent republican,” nor was 
he “ first an atheist,” afterwards “a Platonist,” no1 
was he “ fond of quoting Greek.” These were the 


chat scteriatics of Shelley. 


If Mr. Fowxe has read that splendid poem, 
Laon and Cuthna, or The Revolt of Islam, as it was 





erwards ill named, and will compare it th the 
followin description of Herbert’ poem in the 
3] last mentioned cnapter of Venetia, he w lld vel 


n analogy between them not to be mistaken 


‘ Herbert celebrated that fond world of his imagina- 
tion, which he wished to teach men to love. In stanzas 
littering with the most refined images, and resonant 
with the most subtl symp yhony, he called into creation 





ment which he believed was the natural inheritance of 





| unsha lman. Jn the} la pl oph 
. Yai ifted as he / e her , hi dea of a 
fect na The Jo lic read the history of an 


ideal world and of creatures of exquisite be wity, told in 
language that alike dazzled their fancy, and captivated 
their ear. They were lost ina delicious maze of metaphor 
nd music.” 
This kind of praise applied to any of Byron’ 
poems would be absurd, as it would imply a to 
norance of the characte of that reat poet 


enius. 
In the eighth chapter of the sixth book of 
Venetia, Cadurcis asks Herbert 
‘What is poetry but a lie, and what are poets but 
rs 
‘ You are wrong, Cadurcis,’ said Herbert, ‘ poet 
These are the very words of Shelley himself in the 
ust sentence of his Def of Poetry, and the 
p 1 of Cadurcis recalls the lines in Don J uc 


— 
such Hars, 
e hands of dyers.”” 


whether Mr. Disr 





has been more succe cribing Byron tl 
She Man} l oth as failure 
ww. a 
R Ripers (5% § 13, 271, 419; ii. 38 


‘ And on his match as much the Western horseman lays, 


As the rank-riding Scots upon their Galloways.’ 
Drayton’s Polyoll the Third Song 
Grorce R. Jesse. 
( PAL t S gS Of T 
] ‘ 
> 
r es] Cap | 
1 
r Mir h ot ( re an | 
: how he lineage of e f ly has be 
‘ I | rly 
1 ' . . 
‘ } that t l i was ae el 1 
f the Fair M f Ke N 
] } 1) ny? 
| i 1 ’ 
I I , ‘ , i 
! ntion f the evidence exist 
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expect when such a claim is put forward), I shall 

be only too happy to retract. In the meantime, 

however, my scepticism is, I think, fully justified. 
S. 


“Vance Monpay” (5"S§. ii. 28, 74.)—I have 
little doubt that this means Gang Monday,—that 
is the Monday in Rogation week. The Rogation 
days were called Gang dagas before the Norman 
Conquest, and Gang days they are still, as I have 
understood in the folk-speech of the northern 
counties. Bishop Jewell uses the word in his 
Exposition upon the Second Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, chap. ii., “ They have used in Rome, in 
their general processions in gang-week, to go to 
these seven hills.”— Parker Soc. edit., p. 915. 

Henry Machyn, citizen and merchant taylor of 
London, tells us in his diary, under the year 1560, 
“In gawne wyke, callyd Rogasyon weke, they 
whent a presessyon with baners in dyvers plases.” 
—P. 236 

Many more examples of the use of this term 
may be found in Ellis’s Brand's Popular Anti- 
quities, 1813, i. 172. EpWARD PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg 


“Pan ” (5 §. ii. 9, 74.)—Pan in Pantfeld may 
be a slight corruption produced by a trivial vowel 
change in the Celtic Pen a sharp or peaky hill, 
hence the “ Pennine chain” of hills, the “ Apen- 
nines,” «Xe, The Spe lling of the second syllable 
thus “ ffeld”—takes us back to a time anterior to 
the appellation “ hard pan,” as applied to the sub- 
soil by agriculturists. When field was spelt “ ffeld,” 
it had not the contracted sense now associated with 
it, but generally represented a large tract of open 
land, or campus, cleared of timber. 

C. Cuartrock, F.R.H.S 

Castle Bromwich. 


In my note-book, I find the following meaning 

of this word in connexion with a proverb : 
“Weal and woman cannot pan* 
But woe and woman can. 

* Pan. Expression used in the Eastern Counties 
when the surface of the soil is so closely welded together 
that no ordinary efforts of husbandry can make any im- 
pression on it.”—From Uphil/, a novel, by Lady Wood. 


A. L. 


Pantield may be a corruption of Penfield or 
Penfold. R. S. CHARNOCK. 
Gray's Inn. 


“ NEWLYN ” “ derivation 
or meaning” of this name does not appear to be 
certainly known. The late Rev. Dr. Bannister, in 
his Glossary of Cor nish Name s, defines it as “ New- 
pool” ; but adds, on the authority of Gwavas of 
Penzance, who, with Tonkin, prepared : a vocabulary 
in the eighteenth century, niul-in, in a fog or 
mist”; and, in a foot-note, quoting Dr. Pryce, 
author of Mineralogia Cornuliensis, 1778, “The 


5% S. ii, 8, 53.)}—The 


Mr. R. Edmonds, author of Land’s End District, 
&e., “near (nes) the lake.” He also states that 
“the church of Newlyn East was dedicated, 1259, 
to St. Newelina; that of Newlyn West, 1866, to 


| ; , 
| open or naked (nowth) lake (/yn) ; and, quoting 


St. Peter.” Wm. PENGELLY. 
Torquay. . 
“Mars uis sworp” (5 §S. ii 55.)—Some 


remarks on this subject will be found in Arch- 
bishop Trench’s English, Past and Present, p. 115 
of the first edition. In reference to the passage in 
the prayer for all conditions of men mentioned by 
Criarry, the Archbishop writes : 

**T cannot think that it would exceed the authority of 
our University Presses if so palpable and offensive an 
ungrammatical form were removed from the Prayer 
Books which they put forth, as I have no doubt that it 
is supprest by many of the clergy in the reading. They 
would be only using here a liberty which they have 
already assumed in the case of the Bible. In all earlier 
editions of the authorized ve -~ it stood originally at 
1 Kings xv. 24,‘ Nevertheless Asa his heart was perfect 
with the Lord’; it is Asa’s heart now. In the same 
way Mordecai his matters (Esth. iii. 4) has been silently 
changed into ‘ Mordecai’s matters’; and in some modern 
editions, but not in all, ‘ Holofernes his head’ (Judith 
xiii. 9), into ‘ Holofernes's head.’ 

T. Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 





ALL’S OVER AND THE CHILD’S NAME’s AN- 
THoNY” (5 §,. i. 468; ii. 13) is our version of 
this puzzling saying on a too late arrival. I never 
heard it explained. M 

Cumberland. 


Ropert DE Wyc uirF : VILLENAGE (5" §. i. 147; 
ii. 52.)—H. T. is wrong in saying that “so late as 
Littleton’s time ” the law was “ unsettled as to the 
enfranchisement of the issue of the marriage of a 
niefe with a freeman.” Littleton is express upon 
this point. He says :— 

‘ Also, if a villeine taketh a free woman to wife, and 
have issue betweene them, the issues shall be villeines. 
But if a niefe taketh a freeman to her husband, their 
issue shall be free.” 

And see Coke’s comments on this passage, 
Co. Litt., 123a. He cites as authorities Britton 
and others of our oldest writers on law. In Corn- 
wall there was a peculiar custom. “Ibi partiti 
sunt pueri inter liberum patrem et dominum uxoris 
| villanee.” The really doubtful point is whether the 

marriage enfranchised the niefe for ever, or only 
|during the continuance of the coverture (see 
Co. Latt., loc. cit., and the note by Hargrave, and 
| authorities there cited). Mippie TEMPLAR. 
| Bradford. 





“Wiaes” (5" §. i. 261, 474; ii. 138.) —Wiggs 
are still to be had at Grantham, in Lincolnshire. 
They are made with warm milk, and I have always 
supposed the name wigg to be a corruption of waeg, 
Anglo-Saxon, which means whey. Mrs. Raffi uld, 
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in her Experienced Housekeeper, 1776, p. 274, gives 


a receipt for making “ Light Wigs.” Mrs. Glasse, 
in her Art of Cookery, 1778, p. 279, instructs the 
unlearned how to make “Very good Wigs”; and 
The Female Economist, by Mrs. Smith, 1810, 
p. 240, gives a receipt for “ Whigs.” 
Louisa JutiaA Norman. 

Dr. Warts (5 §. ii. 107.)—Mr. Trant very 
correctly restores to Richard Crashaw the credit 
of the beautiful verses descriptive of the miracle 
at Cana. I think, however, the line— 

“The conscious water saw its God, and blushed” 
—is generally attributed to Dryden, who, when a 
school-boy at Westminster, have been 
impressed by Crashaw’s example. Am I right? 
Crashaw’s lines run thus :— 

“Unde rubor vestris, et non sua purpura lymphis 

Quz rosa mirantes tam nova mutat aquas 

Nume on (convivze) praesens agnoscite Numen : 
Nympha pudica Deum vidit, et erubuit. 


Hic 


Who was first in the field to imitate Crashaw,— 
the author of the Busy Bee, or his contemporary, 
Aaron Hill, whose lines on the turning of water 
into wine I append ?- 

“When Christ, at Cana’s feast, by power divine 

Inspired cold water with the warmth of wine, 

See ! cry'd they, while in red’ning tide it gush’d, 

The bashful stream hath seen its God and blush’d.” 


W. W. 


seems to 


UBIQUE. 


Cot- 1s Cot-Fox (5™ §. i. passtm ¢ ii. 77. 
If Sr. Swirnry’s acceptation be admissible (p. 77), 
what are we to make of col-prophet? Is this a 
“voung,” “little,” “new-born” prophet? I sub- 
mit that this rendering will not do. Turning to 
Bailey, I find “ colly (of cole, or coal), the black or 
soot on the outside of a pot or kettle.” Wedg 
wood says, shepherd’s dog, from having its 
tail cropped. Sw. kullug, kollig, without horns, 
wanting some member that ought to be there.” 
On the original question, an able contributor to 
this periodical, Mr. Ratpu N. James, suggested | 


to me some time ago the French céle, which Boyer 
renders “sham,” and gives us, as a synonym of 
hourde “ fib, a lie, or sham.” This would do 


quite well for col-fox, or col-prophet. Colly, in my 
opinion, comes from quite a.different root. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

It is stated in the Rev. J. G. Wood’s Natural 
History, p. 295, that the tails of some sheep-dogs 
are removed in early youth on account of the now 
obsolete laws which refused to acknowledge any 
dog as a sheep-dog, or to exempt it from tax, 
unless deprived of its tail. 

The above tends to confirm Mr. Wepewoop’s 
view, if such laws extended to Scotland were 


antecedent to the word collie, and caused the muti- 
lation alluded to. 


GeorceE R. JESSE. 














Mr. Frovpe’s “ History” (5 §, ii, 125.)\— 
Allow me to remind §. T. P. that this so-called 
“fact” is hearsay “ double-distilled.” Possibly 


it may not, on that account, be out of place in Mr. 
Froude’s History. Mippie Tempar. 
Bradford. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Records of the Past being English ; Translations of the 
Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments. Published under 
the Sanction of the Society of Biblical Archeology. 
Vol. II. Egyptian Texts. (Bagster & Sons.) 

Tuts second volume, like the former, takes us, in very 

truth, into the far, far past. It is no slight privilege to 

read in modern type the events of bygone ages, revealed 
hitherto only in hieroglyphic and hieratic characters. 

When we consider how mutilated the papyri, and how 

illegible the inscriptions of recent date often become, 

the value and importance of these Records cannot be 
lowly estimated. Fulsome flattery bestowed on monarchs 


| is not wanting, and probably to the loss of important 


chronicles, but even flattery is here a boon. The events 
narrated are clearly expressed. It seems, too, that the 
Egyptian kings had generally five, and, in some cases, 
six titles and names. Two of these only are historically 
important; the first, or the pranomen, being the solar 
or divine name; the second, the family or birth name. 
The great antiquity of these records makes us feel that 
we are really interpreting the past, while the authority, 
public and political in kind, causes this book to be a pro- 
duction rich in truth and history. Many unaccountable 
discrep incies will probably hereby die a natural death, 
and Biblical interpreters will welcome the new life with 
which history is being inspired. We cannot speak too 
highly of both these volumes. They are national contri- 
butions. The remaining unpublished inscriptions may 
be looked for with pleasure, initiating us, as they will, 
into many mysteries of the oldest literature in the world. 


The Civil Service Handbook of E Lite rature. By 
H. A. Dobson. (Lockwood & Co.) 
Tus work, though not the only one of its kind, ade- 
quately serves itsend. It indicates sources of information 
to students. Candidates for examinations may, by means 
of this work, with little labour, make a rapid and healthy 
digest of the rise and progress of English Literature. In 
a volume of some ges, all philosophical researches 
are exeluded. Its concise form and chronological ar- 
rangement enhance the vigour of the projected useful- 
The biographies, terse in their diction, will be 
appreciated by readers restricted to time. Divided, con- 
ventionally, into eight chapters, the various periods are 
quickly fastened on the memory. The merits of this 
Handbook will not be diminished by the recollection that 
Mr. Dobson is the editor of The Civil Service History of 
England, and assistant editor of The Civil Seri 





200 pe 


ness. 


ace Geo- 


graphy. 


Persia, Ancient and Modern. By J 
F.G.S., F.R.G.S. (King & Co.) 
HowevVER many may be the demerits of this book,—they 
are for the most part, perhaps, in Oriental orthography, 

its merits are not a few. It lays hold of that at which 
it has grasped. ‘‘ There is a demand,” says the writer, 

‘* for information respecting the land of the Shah.” Mr, 
Piggott has met this demand for information by pre- 
senting the public with a supply of details compiled from 
the best authorities on subjects concerning Persia. The 
author exhausts no small part of a vast theme. Briefly 
touching on the ancient and legendary periods, he takes 


ohn Piggott, F.S.A., 
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the reader into the modern history of the country. He | PMotices to Correspondents, 
then pleasantly allures him into an acquaintance with | 
Persia's religion, literature, commerce and products, arts | : 
and sciences, army, education and language, ways of | 7 TI 
travelling, sports, women, crown-jewels, coal-fi Ids, and | 
7 i“ ™ +} stant! " . ’ 

the ilusrious monarch recently visitor a¢ Buckingham | grid words and phrases of which an explanation may be 

red. cannot undertake to puzele out what a Cor- 


that we must refrain from quotin om its : - 
d ’ ndent does not think worth the trouble of writing 


j 


Our CORRESPONDENTS will, we trust, excuse our suq- 
ng to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 

hat they should write clear ly and distinct y- -and on 
me side of the paper only—more especially proper names 


imend a perusal of it 


lves of public, lending, The best answer we can give is in stating a fact. 


rch authorities in Italy have just refused to 
the name of Prince Otho von Bismarck in the 

y of San Giovanni, as godfather to the 

enant Tanfani, on the ground of heresy. 

preterea parochi .... . non esse admittendos 
esaut hereticos .... neque qui ignorant rudimenta 


i 
initial 


la 


ither your brother nor I was 
act > a grammatical expression, or if 
ld be “‘were.” The “ was” is there by 
1 cannot be changed for ‘‘ were” without a 
1ising of the often-battered head of Priscian. 
expression is tantamount to “‘ Neither was 
aware of it, nor was [.” A reference to 
ys on disjunctive conjunctions 

ild profit , rist 
J. F. H.—The subject of the derivation of “ Punch 
and Judy” has been discussed and exhausted in 
‘N. & Q See General Index to 1", 2™, 3", and 


Seri fé &Q 
to aN “ 


the 

found t 
lengt wil | 
been wrapped in li , S01 re of E.D. 

Tue S Al (Von yi ** Meteor-like, of stuff and form perplext, 
invali : rrist ' Whose what and where in disputation is.” 
Wessex hs W purchase and ) al tly ook for it in Cowley. 

] 


secured . ol . ’ nd preset : . F. S. (Marlborough Th leralds and Pursuivants 
‘ ‘ ' : cus named still officially exist. There are three Kings of 
: Arms, six Heralds, and four Pursuivants. See Boutell’s 
in the cost of purcha e funds in hand : ilmo Heral or details. 

exhausted, and soz till re i 1 : -. an 


donors peat P , a 1e sixteen quarterings indicated as many 
without delay, to the Vicar, the Re par ble des t The shield of the Duke of 

Tue grave of L 
within the Castk 
bearing the t 


ave SU2 quarterings ! 
The body of Henry VI. was deposited fir 
ey Abbey. Richard III. removed it to Windsor, 
now said to rest 
: Betty, wl and Mr. R. N. James for 
in a foolish , ting sixty-nin 
lied on Monday, 
Tue ARCHIEPI L 
be closed, for the rece ior weeks, f 
August. 


Thanks all the 
. V. is thanked for his courtesy in sending to the 

| publisher the duplicate of an old number of “ N. & Q.” 
C. P. (Margate).—The lines are a translation of part 
OOKS A} ) of an ode by Horace, Ode 10, Bk. ii., “ Rectius vives,” &c. 

1 W. T.—Not only did French gentlemen then wear ear 

Particul riee, & ever \ t nt rings, but they also used muffs, and often carried fans 
the person . t juired, w er nd ] : LT 
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